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RICHARD BAXTER. 
(Continued from page 2°0.) 


The news of the fight of Naseby reaching 
Coventry, Baxter, who had friends in the 
Parliamentary forces, wishing, as he says, to 
be assured of their safety, passed over to the 
stricken field, and spent a night with them. 
He was afflicted and confounded by the in- 
formation which they gave him, that the victo- 
rious army was full of hot-headed schemers and 
leyellers, who were against King and Church, 

relacy and ritual, and who were for a free 
Saunas and freedom of religious be- 
lief and worship. He was appalled to find 
that the heresies of the Antinomians, Armi- 
nians, and Anabaptists had made sadder 
breaches in the ranks of Cromwell than the 
pikes of Jacob Astley, or the daggers of the 
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and he bore himself through all with the coob 
ness of an old campaigner. Intent upon his 
single object, he sat unmoved under the hai} 
of cannon-shot from the walls of Bristol, con- 
fronted the well-plied culverins of Sherbuzne, 
charged side by side with Harrison wpon 
Goring’s musketeers at Langford, and heard 
the exulting thanksgiving of that grim en- 
thusiast, when, “ with a loud voice he broke 
forth in praises of God, as one in rapture ;” 
and marched, Bible in hand, with Cromwell 
himself, to the storming of Basing-House, 
so desperately defended by the Marquis of 
Winchester. In truth, these storms of out- 
ward conflict were to him of small moment. 
He was engaged in a sterner battle with spir- 
itual principalities and powers, strugglin 

with Satan himself in the guise of politica 

levellers and Antinomian sowers of heresy. 


roysterers who followed the mad charge of| No antagonist was too high and none too low 


Rupert. Hastening back to Coventry, he 
called together his clerical brethren, and told 
them “ the sad news of the corruption of the 
army.” After much painful consideration of 
the matter, it was deemed best for Baxter to 
enter Cromwell’s army, nominally as its chap- 
lain, but really as the special representative 
of orthodoxy in politics and religion, against 
the democratic weavers and eae ing tail- 
ors who troubled it. He joined Whalley’s 
regiment, and followed it through many a 
hot skirmish and si Personal fear was 
by no means one of Baxter’s characteristics, 


for him. Distrusting Cromwell, he: sought 
to engage him in a discussion of certain 
points of abstract theology, wherein his 
soundness seemed questionable, but the wary 
chief baffled off the young disputant by tedious, 
unanswerable discourses about free grace, 
which Baxter admits were not unsavory to 
others, although the speaker himself had 
little understanding of the matter. , At.other 
times, he repelled his sad-visaged chaplain 
with unwelcome jests, and rough soldierly 
merriment ; for he had “a vivacity, hilarity, 
and alacrity, as another mau hath when he 
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hath taken a cup too much.” Baxter says 
of him, complainingly, “he would not dis- 
pute with me at all.” But, in the midst of 
sughyan army, he*could not lack abundant 
oppdrenniey or the exereise of his peculiar 
ersof argumentation.” At Amersitam, he 
ad a sort of pitched battle with the contu- 
macious soldiers. “ When the public talking 
day came,” says he, “ I took the reading-pew, 
and Pitchford’s cornet and troopers took the 
gallery. There did the leader of the Chesham 
men begin, and afterwards Pitchford’s sol- 
diers set in; and I alone disputed with them 
from morning Until almost mght ; for I knew 
their trick, that if I had gone out first, they 
would have prated what boasting words they 
listed, and made the people believe that they 
had baffled me, or got the best; therefure I 
stayed it out till. they first: rose and went 
away.” As usual in such cases, both parties 
elaimed the victory. Baxter got thanks 
only from the King’s adherents ; “‘ Pitchford’s 
troopers and the leader of the Chesham men” 
retired from their hard day’s work, to enjoy 
the countenance aad favor of Cromwell, as 
men after his own heart, faithful to the Houses 
- and the Word, against Kingcraft and Pre- 
lacy. 

Laughed at and held at arm’s length by 
Cromwell, shunned by Harrison and Berry 
and, other chief‘officers, opposed on all points 
by shrewd, earnest men, as ready for poleniic 
controversy as for battle with the King’s ma- 
lignants, and who set off against his theologi- 
cal and metaphysical distinctions their own 
oe éxperiences and spiritual exercises, 

e had little to encourage him in his arduous 
jJabors. Alone in such a multitude, flushed 
with victory and glowing with religious en- 
thusiasm, he earnestly begged his brother 
ministers to come to his aid. “If the army,” 
said he, “had only mitiisters enough, who 
could have done such little as I did, all their 
= might have been broken, and'King, Par- 
‘liament and Religion might have been’ pre- 
served.” “Bat no one volunteered to assist 
‘him, and the “ plot” of'revolution went on. 

After Worcester fight he returned to Coy- 
-éntry, to make his report to'the ministers as- 
sembled there. He told them of his labors 
-and trials, of the growth of heresy and level- 
‘ling principles-in the army, and’ of the evi- 
‘dent design of its’ leaders to pull ‘down 
‘Church, King, and Ministers. He ‘assured 
them that the day was at hand when all whu 
“were true to the King, Parliament, and Re‘ 
Jigion should come forth to oppose’ these lead- 
-ers, and draw away their soldiers from them. 
‘For himself, lie was willing to go back to the 


army, and labor there until the crisis of 


which he spoke had arrived. “Whereupon,” 
says he; ‘they all’ voted me to go yet longer.” 








Fortunately for the cause of civil and re- 
ligious freedom, the great body of the minis- 


ters, who disapproved of the ultraism of the 
‘Victorious army, audi sympathized with’ t 
defeated King, dacked the courage and 
votedness of Baxter." Had they hed 
seconded his efforts, although the restoration 


of the King might have been impessible at 
that late period, the horrors of civil. war 
must haye been greatly protracted. As it 
was, they preferred’ to remain at home, and 
let Baxter have the benefit of their prayers 
and good wishes. He returned to the army 
with the settléd purpose of causing its defec 


tion from Cromwell; but, by one of those dis- 


pensations which the latter used to call 
“ births of Providenee,” he was stricken down 
with severe sickness. Baxter's own com 
ments upon this passage in his life are not 
without interest. He says God prevented his 
purposes in his last and chiefest opposition te 


the army ; that he intended to take off or se- 


duce from their officers the regiment with 
which he was connected, and then to have 
tried his persuasion upon the others. He 
says he. afterwards found that his sickness 
was a mercy to himself, “for they were so 
strong and active, and I had been likely to 
have had small success in the attempt, and 
to have lost my life among them in their 
fury.” He was right in this last conjecture ; 
Oliver Cromwell would have had no scruples 
in making an example of a plotting priest ; 
and “ Pitchford’s soldiers” might have been 
called upon to silence, with their muskets, the 
tough disputant who was proof against their 
tongues. | , 
After a long’and dubious illness, Baxter 
was so far restored as to be able to go back 
to his -old parish at Kidderminster. Here, 
under the Protectorate of Cromwell, he re 
mained in the full enjoyment of that religious 
liberty which he still stoutly condemned in ité 
application to others. 

e afterwards candidly admits, that under 
the’ “ Usurper,” as he styles Cromwell, “ he 
had such liberty and advantage to preach the 
Gospel with success, as he could not have 
under a King, to whom he had sworn and 
ees true subjection and obedience.” 

et this did‘‘not' prevent him’ from preach- 
ing and printing, “seasonably and modetate- 
ly,’ "against the Protector. ‘I declared,” 
said he, “ Cromwell and his ‘adherents to be 
guilty of trea$on and rebellion, aggravated 
rfidiousness and’ hypocrisy ut yet 

I did ‘not think it my duty to rave against 
him in the pulpit, or to do this ‘80 unseason- 
ably and imprudently as might irritate him 
- ae And m6 rather, because, as he 
ept up his approbation of ‘a godly life in 
general, and of all that was good, except 
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that which the interest of his sinful cause en- 
gaged him to be against. So I perceived 
that it was his design to do good in the main, 
and to promote the Gospel and the interests 
# godliness nore than any, had done before 

im.” 

Cromwell, if he heard of his diatribes 
against him, appears to have cared little for 
them. Lords Warwick and Broghill, on one 
occasion brought him to preach before the 
Lord Protector. He seized the occasion to 


godliness, support the true exercise of Church 
discipline, and cherish and hold up the hands 
of the faithful ministers of the Church. To 
all which Charles IT. “made as gracious an 
answer as we could fexpect,” says Baxter, 
“insomuch that old Mr. Ash burst out into 
tears of joy.” Who doubts that the profli- 
gate King avenged himself as soon as the 
backs of his unwelcome visitors were’ fairly 
turned, by, coarse jests and ribaldry, directed 
against a class of men whom he despised and 
hated, but towards whom reasons of policy 
dictated a show of civility and kindness? 

There is reason to believe that Charles IT., 
had he been able to effect his purpose, would 
have gone beyond Cromwell himself in the 
matter of religious toleration; in other words, 
he would have taken, in the outset of his 
reign, the very steps which cost his successor 
his crown, and procured the toleration of 
Catholics by a declaration of universal free- 
dom in religion. But he was not in a situa- 


















who countenanced them, and to advocate the 
unity of the church. Soon after, he was sent 
for by Cromwell, who made “a long and 
tedious speech,” in the presence of three of 
his chief men, (one of whom. General Lam- 
bert, fell asleep the while,) asserting that 
God had owned his government in a signal 
manner. Baxter boldly replied to him, that 
he and his friends regarded the ancient mon- 
archy as a blessing, and not an evil, and 


begged to know how that blessing was for- 
feited to England, and to whom that forfeit- 
ure was made. Cromwell, with some heat, 
made answer, that it was no forfeiture, but 
that God had made the change. They after- 
wards held a long conference with respect 
to freedom of conscience, Cromwell ‘ieden ting 
his liberal policy, and Baxter opposing it. 
No one can read Baxter’s own account of 
these interviews, without being deeply im- 
pressed with the generous and magnanimous 
spirit of the Lord Protector in tolerating the 
utmost freedom of speech on the part of one 
who openly denounced him as a traitor and 
usurper. Real greatness of mind could alone 
have risen above personal resentment under 
such circumstances of peculiar aggravation. 
In the death of the Protector, the treach- 
ery of Monk, and the restoration of the King, 
Baxter and his Presbyterian friends believed 
that they saw the hand of a merciful Provi- 
dence preparing the way for the best good of 
England and the Church. Always royal- 
ists, they had acted with the party opposed to 
the King from necessity rather than choice. 
Considering all that followed, one can scarcely 
avoid smiling over the extravagant, jubila- 
tions of the Presbyterian divines, on the re- 
turn of the royal debauchee to Whitehall. 
They hurried up to London with congratula- 
tions of formidable length, and papers of sol- 
emn advice and counsel, to all which the 
careless monarch listened, with what patience 
he was, master of. Baxter was one of the 
first to present himself at Court, and it is 
creditable to his heart rather than his judg- 
ment and discrimination, that he seized the 
occasion to offer a long address to the King, 
expressive of his expectation that his Majesty 
would discountenance all sin and promote 









tion to brave the opposition alike of Prelacy 
and Presbyterianism, and foiled in a scheme 
to which he was prompted by that vague, 
superstitious predilection for the Roman 
Catholic religion, which at times struggled ° 


with his habitual scepticism, his next object 
was to rid himself of the importunities of 


sectaries, and the trouble of religious contro- 


versies, by re-establishing the liturgy, and 


bribing or enforcing conformity to it on the 


part of the Presbyterians. The history of 
the successful execution of this purpose is fa- 
miliar to all the readers of the plausible pages 
of Clarendon on the one side, or the com- 
plaining treatises of Neal and Calamy on 
the other. Charles and his advisers triumphed, 
not so much through their own art, dissimu- 
lation, and bad faith, as through the blind 
bigotry, divided counsels, and self-seeking of 
the Non-conformists. Seduction on one hand, 
and threats on the other, the bribe of bishop- 
rics, hatred of Independents and Quakers, 
and the terror of penal laws, broke the 
strength of Presbyterianism. 
Baxter’s whole conduct, on this occasion, 
bears testimony to his honesty and sincerity, 
while it shows him to have been too intoi- 
erant to secure his own religious freedom at 
the price of toleration for Catholics, Quakers, 
and Anahaptists; and too blind in his loyal- 
ty to perceive that pure and undefiled Chris- 
tianity had nothing to hope for from a scan- 
dalous and depraved King, surrounded b 
scoffing, licentious courtiers, aud a haughty, 
revengeful Prelacy. To secure his influence, 
the Court offered him the Bishopric of Here- 
ford. Superior to personal considerations, he 
declined the honor; but somewhat inconsis- 
tently, in his zeal for the interests of his 
party, he urged the elevation of at least 
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three of his Presbyterian friends to the Epis- 
copal bench, to enforce that very litur 
which they condemned. He was the chief 
speaker for the Presbyterians at the famous 
-Savoy Conference, summoned to advise and 
consult upon the Book of Common Prayer. 
His antagonist was Dr. Gunning, ready, 
fluent, and impassioned. “They spent,” as 
Gilbert Burnet says, “several days in logical 
arguing, to the diversion of the town, who 
looked upon them as a couple of fencers, 
engaged in a discussion which could not be 
brought to anend.” In themselves consid- 
ered, many of the points at issue seem alto- 

ther too trivial for the zeal with which 

xter contested them,—the form of a sur- 
plice, the wording of a prayer, kneeling at 
sacrament, the sign of the cross, etc. With 
him, however, they were of momentous in- 
terest and importance, as things unlawful in 
the worship of God. He struggled desperate- 
ly, but unavailingly. Presbyterianism, in its 
eagerness for peace and union, and a due 
share of State support, had already made 
fatal concessions, and it was too late to stand 
upon non-essentials. Baxter retired from the 
conference baffled and defeated, amidst mur- 
murs and jests. “If you had only been as 
fat as Dr. Manton,” said Clarendon to him, 
“ you would have done well.” 

The Act of Conformity, in which Charles 
II. and his counsellors gave the lie to the 
liberal declarations of Breda and Whitehall, 
drove Baxter from his sorrowing parishioners 
of Kidderminster, and added the evils of 
poverty and persecution to the painful bodily 
infirmities under which he was already bowed 
down. Yet his cup was not one of unalloyed 
bitterness, and loving lips were prepared to 
drink it with him. . 

(To be continued.) 





POWER OF CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


There is one department of Christian evi- 
dence to which no skill or industry of the 
champion of revealed truth can do justice— 
one also with which the skeptic is little dis- 

to meddle. It is that which is spread 

fore us in the noiseless and almost entire- 

ly unrecorded lives of thousands of the faith- 
ful followers of Christ. Ambitious of no dis- 
‘tinction, intent only on the Master’s services, 
es the even tenor of their way in the 
ischarge of common duties, their lives are en- 
nobled, and sometimes become heroic, through 
the lofty purity of their aims, and singleness 
of their devotion to life’s great end. No the- 
ory of infidel philosophy can account for them. 
The attempt to explain them by means of en- 
thusiasm or fanaticism is an insult to common 


sense. 





A testimony from Duanesburg Quarterly Meet- 
ing, concerning our beloved friend, JAMES 
THorn, deceased. 

James Thorn, the subject of the following 
memoir, was born in the town of New Balti- 
more, Green Co., State of New York, on the 
first day of Ninth month, 1799. 

His parents were Samuel and Elizabeth 
Thorn, members of the Society of Friends; 
the former acceptably filling the appointment 
of Elder for many years. Little is now 
known of the early years of their son James, 
but it is believed they were circumspect and 
exemplary. 

He was married about the twenty-first 


year of his age to Sylvia Allen, a member of 


Galway Monthly Meeting, Saratoga Co., N. Y., 
soon after which they settled in Jefferson Co., 
within the limits of Leray Monthly Meeting, 
when that section was comparatively new. 
Here they spent some ten years in much ob- 
scurity, when he removed with his family 
within the limits of Middleburg Meeting, a 
remote, out-of-the-way branch of Rensselaer- 
ville Monthly Meeting. Here his Ministerial 
labors commenced, and for a number of 
ears were almost wholly confined to that 
ittle meeting. In the Seventh month of the 
year 1843, he came out in the Monthly Meet- 
ing with a powerful, living testimony of con- 
siderable length, to the satisfaction and ad- 
miration of those who heard him. 

His friends soon perceived that he pos 
sessed a rare gift as a Minister, and in less 
than a year he was acknowledged as such by 
the Society. With the enlargement of his 
gift, his close provings and deep baptisms in- 
creased. He saw, as he believed, an extend- 
ed field of labor before him, into which he 
felt he was called upon to enter. He was in 
straitened circumstances, with a growing 
family needing the avails of his energies to 
supply their daily wants. And about this 
time he was sntnchiod with a cancerous affec- 
tion, which soon gave evidence of baffling all 
medical skill. Under all these painful cir- 
cumstances, any one of which seemed suf- 
ficient to weigh down his sensitive spirit, it is 
no wonder he despaired of finishing the work 
appointed him to do. Yet after many 
anxious days and wearisome nights, and 
years of physical suffering, “way was made 
where there seemed to be no way,” for his 
going forth to the accomplishing of his mis- 
sion. 

In the spring of 1852, he removed within 
the limits of Coeymans Monthly Meeting, 
where he resided unti] his death. During 
the seventeen years of intense suffering from 
cancer on the head, he performed nineteen 
religious visits with minutes of concurrence 
from his Monthly Meeting; and we believe 
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to the entire satisfaction of the visited. Most 
of these visits were within the limits of his 
own Yearly Meeting. One extended to 
Philadelphia, and two to Genessee Yearly 
Meeting. 

His literary attainments were very limited; 
his knowledge of books small ; and up to his 
fortieth year he had lived a very retired life ; 
yet his language was clear, pertinent and 
forcible, calculated to enchain a mixed au- 
dience, however large. His extended feeling 
of tolerance opened a door of admittance to 
most orders of religious professors, often say- 
ing in his public discourses, “I claim sin- 
cerity for myself, I cheerfully accord it to 
others.” His uniform kindness and courtesy 
of manner, his large sympathy with the sor- 
rowing and the suffering, made his presence 
much coveted aud widely solicited in cases of 
bereavement: hence his very frequent attend- 
ance of funerals, during the latter years of 
his life, not only among his own people, but 
extensively among others; often travelling 
long distances for their accomplishment. He 
was mostly able to get to meetings till about 
a year before his death, when his intense suf- 
fering, which he bore with Christian fortitude 
and patience, confined him to his house. 
Here, in the bosom of his beloved family, 
(whose devotion and assiduous attention to 
the loved sufferer have not often been par- 
alleled) he quietly awaited the progress of 
that fatal malady that all saw must ere long 
close his useful life. 

Many sympathizing friends visited him 
during this trying season, to whom he evinced 
the faith and patience of the saint, giving 
utterance to weighty and edifying expres- 
sions ; which, though treasured in the memor 
of those whe heard them, cannot now be oe 
lected so as to make a connected relation in 
this memoir. His last and dying legacy to 
all Friends everywhere, was love. “Give 
my love to all Friends.” Thus after giving 
directions about his funeral, desiring that 
everything should be very plain and simple, 
and taking a last and most affectionate leave 
of his family, he quietly passed away, on the 
twenty-sixth of Third month, 1862. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of 
Duanesburgh Quarterly Meeting, held at 
oo a of Fifth month, 
1868, by SRAEL DRAKE, 

PATIENCE SMITH, ; Clerks. 

At a Meeting for Sufferings held on the 
twenty-fifth of Fifth month, 1868, the fore- 
going testimony of Duanesburgh Quarterly 
Meeting concerning our friend James Thorn, 
deceased, was read. Its interesting contents 
being satisfactory to the Meeting, it is re 
ferred to the Yearly Meeting. 

Samuev Witvets, Clerk. 
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EXTRACT. 

How striking, how heart affecting, apd yet 
how consolatory it is, at the close of a long 
life, to look back upon the course of our 
Heavenly Father’s dealings with us, and to 
recognize, in a manner, the end wrought out 
through the varied stages of our earthly pil- 
grimage; what each friendship, each trial, 
each pursuit, was intended to accomplish ; 
what strength each refreshment by the way 
gave us, and how far it was used to His 
glory; what wisdom was imparted by each 
discipline, and whether His message of love 
and mercy had been kept in our minds, and 
pondered in our hearts, and what fruit it bore 
to life eternal. How encouraging, and yet 
how humiliating is the review; humiliating 
that we needed such reiterated chastisements, 
so much discipline from Him who is love; and 
yet encouraging, since that very discipline 
shows that he will never leave us, nor for- 
sake us—but that this God is our God—that 
He who has been, will be our guide even unto 
death, or rather through the passage of death 
to Life Eternal. 

The fervor of the day has become the cool 
of late evening; the lengthening shadows 
fall long and wide across the closing land- 
seape,—the coloring, once so bright, sinks into 
one uniform mass of grey ; the magic mirror 
of the mind itself is dull; yet, we still dis- 
cover those eternal landmarks which, from 
childhood, even to hoary age, have stood im- 
movable before us—the hope, the anchor, and 
the refuge of our souls.—M. A. Schimmelpen- 


nick. 





SELF-CONSECRATION, 
BY JOHN FP. W. WARE. 

It is common to represent Jesus as leaving 
the infinite serenity in which he dwelt, and, 
moved with a Divine compassion, taking 
upon himself the form of man and the varied 
endurance of life, that so he might bring 
man out of sin. That may be good poetry, 
but it is not good truth. On the other hand, 
I do not think that the bald idea of Jesus as 
one “sent,” though a nearer, is quite the 
whole, truth. It is so that he speaks of him- 
self, and so that his disciples speak of him. 
But there was a certain voluntariness about 
his mission which we lose sight of when we 
regard him as simply the follower of an in- 
exorable law, and only coming to man’s help 
because he was “sent.” I cannot fathom 
Divine council, and determine by what elec- 
lion or selection Jesus was commissioned ; 
but this I feel, that the commission, the ap- 
pointment, did not alone constitute him the 
Messiah. He did not come asa king’s mes- 
senger comes, as an envoy of an empire, 
solely at command. There was a deliberate 
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and conscious acceptance of the office; and 
this, n@t in the mere boy-resolve of the Tem- 
ple, or the secret struggle and purpose of the 
desert, not by baptism in the Jordan, but by 
going out into life and carrying the spirit of 
self-sacrifice into everything,—else “ he had 
not been a man in God’s idéa of manhood ; 
for the idea of man which God had been for 
ages laboring to give, through a consecrated 
tribe and a consecrated nation, was the idea 
of a being whose life-law is savrifice, every 
act and every thought being devoted to God.” 
His whole life was proof of his declaration, 
“T sanctify myself.” To have been merely 
sent made him a servant, at best a later 
Moses ; but to accept the mission made him a 
son,—Jesus, the Christ. 

Every man is “sent” into the world ; but 
not till he consciously, deliberately, accepts 
his mission can he become lifted up into the 
great heirship with Christ: not till then is he 
a “son.” The act of sending, on the part of 
God, must be supplemented by the act of 
acceptance on the part of man. The accept- 
ance must be without reserve. Not only 
must he take God’s gift of life, but he must 
give life to duty; not merely must he sur- 
render himself to the Divine will, which is 
compulsion, but he must consecrate himself 
to the Divine love, which is choice. This is 
the complement to God’s act, without which 
it cannot be complete. It makes no odds 
what other consecrating there may have been, 
what setting apart of parent or of church, 
what dropping of water, what imposition of 
hands, what repeating of catechism, what 
signing of creed: it is all formal and value- 
Jess until the man have set himself apart in 
solemn, secret self-dedication. Balaam and 
Jonah and many another have been appoint- 
ed to great duties, have been solemnly put 
aside for special work, yet have utterly 
failed to do it, because there was no inward 
conseerating, seconding and sealing that of 
God or man. The descending of the spirit 
upoti Jesus, or any other appointing of God, 
had availed nothing to make him the world’s 
Redeemer, had' he not consecrated himself. 
It was the spirit in him, meeting, co-opera- 
ting, blending with the Spirit from on high, 
that gave him the power to become Son of 
God : it is that in us which shall lift us to be 
sons, 

Selfconsecration, the giving of one’s self 
up to the service of God, is a grand, decisive, 
voluntary ‘act of the soul, striking at the 
root of all worldliness and selfishness, and 
accepting without reserve whatever God may 
order to be done or to be borne. It is the 
putting side by side what the world has to 
offer ‘and what God has to offer, the striking 
the balance! between the two, and the unre- 


served acceptance of the offer of God. It is 
the conscious and free acceptance of the high 
destiny God lays before his children; the 
resolve to dedicate wholly body and mind 
and heart as a reasonable, holy, and accept- 
able’ sacrifice. It is the entrance into the 
spirit of Jesus, and the carrying of that spirit 
out into all the details of life, in devotedness 
to man and devotion to God. It is the full 
at-one-ing of the two wills, the reach of the 
spirit in man after the spirit of God, the 
approach of finite toward the Infinite,—the 
soul’s eternal task and grandest privilege. It 
is not an act of the will alone, one single, 
great resolve,—the vision of the Mount,—the 
luxtrious, beatific attitude of faith and hope 
and longing into which secret prayer and 


thought sometimes throw us, when we taste” 


angels’ food, and feel as if the kingdoms of 


the world were already at our feet; not the’ 


transfiguration, but’ the after duty, the com- 
ing in cooler blood down amid the things of 
earth; the meeting and casting out of the 
kind that only goes out by the spirit’s fast 
and prayer. The true law of every life, the 
only law of life, is consecration; and “ conse- 
cration is not wrapping one’s self in a holy 
web in the sanctuary, and then coming forth 
after prayer and meditation, and saying, 
‘There, I am consecrated.’ Consecration is 
going out into the world where God Al- 
mighty is, and using every power to his 


glory. It is simply dedicating one’s life, its - 


whole flow, to his service.” 

The failure of man so largely in the true 
life is because he will not comprehend what 
an utter thing consecration is, and how utterly 
impossible the kingdom is without it. The 
difference between a man who has consecrated 
himself, and the man who has made up his 
mind that on the whole it is better for him to 
lead a correct life, is as the difference be- 
tween fiction and fact. Nothing can turn the 
man consecrate. Like Paul, he counts all 
loss gain; and the catalogue of pains and 
penalties is but his inspiration. What would 
deter others stimulates him: what would dis- 
may, confirms. No high endeavor, no grand 
result, comes otherwise. It is the man rising 
to his native height, doing all things through 
the Christ strengthening him; the man no 
way lukewarm, but kindling with, possessed 


by, “the enthusiasm of humanity,” and so - 


treading down all intervening obstacles, till, 
more than conqueror, he wins “that crown 
with peerless glories bright.” 

I know just what every one says down in 
his heart as he reads this. I know how we 
shrink from such deliberate surrender of our- 
selves, our all, to God’s law; and I know 
how utterly life fails of its grandeur, how it 
loses the promise in this, and its hope in the 
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life to come, because this one absolutely necessary 
thing we will not do. We are willing enough 
to serve God, if we can’ only make our ,own 
reservations. Rebels so gladly take the oath 
of allegiance. But it is the reservation that 
kills the quality of the loyalty: it is the 
reservation that makes of us, not followers of 
Gad, as dear children, but timid and time- 
serving and unreliable slaves,—in the thing 
easy, the thing convenient, the thing in which 
we see immediate reward ‘or penalty, obedi- 
ent; but when the pressure comes, and the 
whole man is called on, when a cross is to be 
borne, hesitating, half faithful, or recreant. 
There are times of tribulation in every human 
experience, often unrecognized by other men, 
—things in our inner secret lives, as well as 
ef our outward and visible-—when nothing 
ean stand but the soul which is al/ God’s; 
there are times when men terribly fail, when 
the disaster of their moral overthrow is broad 
and deep. It is only the old story. The 
house is built upon the sand. The life is not 
riveted into the core of the rock. There has 
been some reserve in the consecration,—a 
secret flaw, which at the test-moment betrays 
itself, and wrecks the man. 

We do not want to be at the mercy of 
flaws. In the metal thoroughly welded they 
need not be. Make self-consecration thorough, 
and the gates of hell cannot prevail. 

(To be concluded.) 


LIFE’S CHANGES. 


How many hearts have been wounded, how 
many tears have been shed, through what 
may all be spoken in one little word— 
“Change!” It is written on everything we 
behold. The flowers we see one day growing 
and expanding in“all their brilliancy, the 
next day may be scattered to the ground. 
Even the leaves that grow on the sturdy oak 
last only fora season, and as we see them in 
their freshness, they almost fill us with the 
hope that they will not fadeaway. But alas! 
the autumn comes, and -these, too, droop and 
die. Not only do we see this change in 
the flowers, and in all nature’s works, but we 
experience it in all we do. How transient 
are all earthly enjoyments! In the memory 
of the past, how many scenes can we recall 
that once made our hearts glad and filled us 
with joy! Where are many of our dearest 
friends? The rolling*billows may have sepa- 
rated us from them, or we may have said 
farewell, never again to sée them on this side 
of Jordan. It may be that the friends we 
trusted have proved false. But what is the 
lesson we are to learn from all this? Not to 
fix our affections on things below, but to look 
forward to that country where the scenes, as 
they pass, will only be renewed in all their 
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loveliness to eternity. Here there are a thou- 
sand ways in which we may be separated in 
a moment, from those we love, but there we 
meet never again to be divided. There death 
never comes. Are not these joys that never 
end worth living for?. It is true, we see 
through a glass darkly. We know not the 
extent of heavenly joys; but this we know, 
that they endure forever. Let us, then, en- 
dure nobly while we are here, that we may 
become worthy of the inlieritance that is “ in- 
corruptible and undefiled and that fadeth not 
away.’—Methodist New Connection Magazine. 





In accordance with the design mentioned 
in No. 12 of the Intelligencer, the following 
Excerpts are given : 


EXCERPTS. 

There is a temptation offered by public life 
and by the possession of power, which few can 
resist. He whose conscience in private life 
was tender, soon learns to throw the responsi- 
bility of his wrong-doing on others with whom 
he is associated, on expediency, or on the 
supposed necessity of the case. Those who 
are prominent in the government of religious 
bodies are also liable to the danger of putting 
expediency in the place of right, and surren- 
dering individual conscience to the interests 
of sect. 


I want to bid thee farewell, before leaving 
the city, and tell thee of the feeling of com- 
fort, and almost of rejoicing, which has of late 
been my portion. Should this find thee in a 
different allotment, dwelling in that part of 
the spiritual creation which is seldom, and 
but for short periods, visited by the direct 
rays of the sun, be content, my beloved 
friend, in the belief that the love of our 
heavenly Father extends to the utmost 
bounds df His creation, and that He. not only 
allots our habitations, but can so adapt us to 
them that we can rejoice in our short season 
of sunshine, and look forward with hope, 
during the long darkness, to his reappear- 
ance. The little scraps thou speakest of, as 
savoring of divine life, were from a heart 
humbled under affliction, I often fear that 
it will be harder for me to bow under the 
chastening hand, now that affection and al- 
most every earthly blessing have made my 
lot a happy one, than it was when I seemed 
bereft of every earthly comfort. 





‘There are authors, in approaching whom 
we are conscious of an access of intellectual 
strength. A “virtue goes out” from them. 
Sometimes a single word, spoken by the 
voice of genius, goes far into the heart. A 
hint, a suggestion, an undefined delicacy of 
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Marerrep, according to the order of Friends, at the 
house of Ellis P. Marshall, Third month 12th, 1868, 
Roteg M. Harvey, of Chester county, and Anna P. 
MarsHa.t, of Concord, Delaware Co., Pa, 


, according to the order of Friends, at the 
house of the bride’s parents, Fifth month 21, 1868, 
Atpan Harvey, of Chester county, and Mary P, 
MarsnHatt, of Concord, Delaware Co., Pa. 

—, Sixth month 18th, under the care of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green Street, 
Philadelphia, Wittiam Waster, of Philadelphia, 
to Carouine, daughter of Daniel Trump, of Ger- 
mantown, Pa. ' 


expression, teaches more than we gather from 
volumes of less gifted men. The works wifich 
we should chiefly study are not those which 
contain the greatest fands of knowledge, but 
raise us into sympathy with the intellectual 
energy of the author, and through which a 
great mind multiplies itself as it were in the 
reader. 


~ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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We have received the extracts from the min- 
utes of the late Yearly Meeting held in New 
York, but having in a former number given 
an account of its proceedings, we only ex- 
tract the testimony concerning our friend 
James Thorn. 


Disp, at Poughkeepsie, Dutchess County, New 
York, on the 23d of Fourth month, 1868, after 
a severe and protracted illness, which he bore 
with exemplary patience and Christian resignation, 
ALEXANDER J. Corrin, in the 74th vear of his age. 
He was a minister of the Society of Friends. an act- 
ive, nseful and efficient member of Oswego Monthly, 
and Nine Partners Quarterly Meetings. ‘‘ An honest 
man is the noblest work of God.”’ 

——, on the 3d of Fifth month, Carotive Corrrm, 
daughter of the late A. J. Coffin, in the 28th year 
of her age. 

‘‘Like a gleam of the sunset, slow melting in 
heaven, 

Like « star that is lost when the daylight is riven, 

Like a glad dream of slumber, that wakens to bliss, 

She hath passed to the Land of the Holy from this.’* 

—, suddenly, on the 17th inst., at the residence 
of James Mcllvain, near Mt. Holly, N. J., Haxyagw 
StepHens, in the 84th year of her age; a minister 
of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. 





Lonpon YearLy MEetinc.—The British 
Friend of Sixth month publishes an unusually 
full abstract of the proceedings of London 
Yearly Meeting. More than twenty closely 
printed pages of that periodical furnish the 
reader, not only with the proceedings, but in 
many instances the names of the parties who 
participated. In marking the proceedings of 
this body, and reading the published accounts 
annually furnished by the two periodicals de- 
voted to the interests of the Society in Eng- 
land, the observer is led to conclude that a 
widespread difference of opinion exists in re- 
ference to what are esteemed modern innova- 
tions, both in doctrine and practice. 

Although the remarks of the different 
speakers do not give a clear idea as to the 
nature of the “unsound doctrines” alluded 
to as causing uneasiness, it is presumed that 
some of the questions which have from time 
to time agitated the Christian world, inclu- 
ding the Society of Friends, are continuing to 
appear in some form or other. 

The whole number of members belonging 
to London Yearly Meeting, as appears by the 
tabular statement, is 13,815; and notwith- 
standing they differ in many respects from a 
portion of Friends in this country, they are 
certainly a people “ zealous of good works,” 
and, small as they are in numbers, exercise 
an important influence in, the mother country. 
Our space will only admit of a very brief ab- 
stract of the many subjects which claimed the 
attention of the meeting. 


ing of the 22d ult., our beloved friend Urtan Fist, 
in the 68th year of his age; a member of Rahway 
and Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 

‘*Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace.’’ 

—, on Sixth day evening, Sixth month 19th, at 
Philadelphia, Caysy Sreet, in his 66th year. 

—~, Sixth month 18th, of typhoid fever, Exuir 
B., youngest daughter of Samuel T. and Sarah L, 
Child, in her 14th year ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends held at Green St., Philadelphia. 

—-, on the 20th of Sixth month, 1868, Hannan 

L., wife of James Andrews, in her 67th year; a 
member of Darby Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
, Sixth month 20th, Victoria Gerrrupe, 
daughter of George A. and Eliza H. Smith, in her 
3d year; members of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends held at Green St., Philadelphia. 

—-, on Second-day evening, Sixth month 22d, 
at his residence, Colestown, N. J., J. Hswuines 
Cougs, in his 60th year. 

, Sixth month 25th, Ayn Nicnotson, in her 
8ist year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia. 

——, at Norristown, Pa., Sixth month 12th, Tr- 

REssa, Wife of Robert Iredell, in her 56th year. 
ooo 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 


The Executive Committee of the General Confer- 
ence are desired to meet in Friends’ School-house, 
West Chester, Pa., at 9} o’clock, A.M., on the 18th 
of Seventh month. Members at a distance, who 
may be unable to attend, are requested to confer to- 
gether, and forward such suggestions as they may 
consider servicable, to the care of Jos. M, Truman, 
Jr., 717 Willow St., Philada. 

2t. Wu. W. Bivptz, Clerk. 








—, suddenly, at Plainfield, N. J., on the morn- 
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THE FIRST DAY SCHOOL ASBOCIATION OF FRIENDS 
Within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
will, hold its Quarterly Meeting in Frienda’ School- 
house, West Cheater, Pa., on Seventh-day, Seventh 
month 18th, at 11 o’clock, A.M. Subjects of gene 
ral interest will be considered, such as ‘‘ the needs 
of First-day Schools,”’ ‘‘ proper use of text books,’’ 
“School literature,’ the appropriation of funds, &c. 

All schools within our limits are requested to send 
delegates and reports, and the general attendance 
of Friends is invited. Friends from other Yearly 
Meetings will be cordially welcomed. Cars leave 
3lst and Chestnut Sts., West Philadelphia, at 7.15 
A.M. A luuch will be provided for those in attend- 
ance. 





were npparent. It was stated that a com- 
mittee had been appointed in the Quarterly: : 
Meeting, and many Friends preferred the 
subject should remain under its care. 1 | 

“John Hodgkin was not surprised that a 
question affecting the fundamental truths of 
the gospel had awakened the deep feeling of 
this meeting. Nevertheless, for every right 
concern there is @ right time and a right 
channel. In most instances there has been a 
satisfactory issue where the Yearly Meeting 
has taken up questions of unsoundness in 
doctrine at the right time, and in due order 
of discipline. As illustrations he recurred to 
the cases of Hannah Barnard and Thomas 
Foster. 

“Wm. Irwin did not unite with some of 
J. Hodgkin’s remarks. He repeated that the 
committee was divided on this question in 
the proportion of four to three. Wm. 
Ecroyd (as a member of that committee), 
said he was not aware that there was such 
disunity. He believed all the committee 
were united in their satisfaction with the re- 
port they had jointly delivered into the last 
Quarterly Meeting. He added that there 
was reason to hope some beneficial result had 
already ensued from the labors of this com- 
mittee, and from its interviews with various 
Friends in Manchester. He had derived | 
comfort from these interviews, especially 
from those with the younger Friends, many 
of whom stated that they did not sympathise 
with the unsound views which were enter- 
tained by some, but that they had other 
reasons for appearing to shield the holders of 
these views from disciplinary action. He 
thought a good effect would be Fen by | | 
the expression of the opinions of Friends on 
the — which had now taken place, 

| 
| 
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Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk, 
2t. 717 Willow St., Philada, 





LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


London Yearly Meeting commenced at 
10 o’clock on Fourth-day the 19th of Fifth 
month. 

At the first sitting the Epistles from Ameri- 
can Yearly Meetings were read. “They were 
P all lively and practical, and marked by a 
judicious condensation.” . . . “The 

pistle from Indiana Yearly Meeting stated 
that several religious meetings now gathered 
in the South (among the Freedmen) are look- 

ing to an essential union with the Society of 
Friends, as constituent portions of it.” 
In the answers to the queries from Lanca- 
‘shire Quarterly Meeting, “ there was an excep- 
tion as to the timely exercise of the Disci- 
ome This led to a long and very serious 
eliberation on the condition of Manchester 
meeting. 

“Josiah Forster introduced the subject 
with much feeling, saying that there was one 
importgnt part of the condition of Quarterly 
Meetings which may not be elicited, and may 
not necessarily appear from the Answers to 
the Queries, namely, its state as to soundness 
of Christian doctrine, yea or nay. Perhaps 
no change in the Queries is needed. But it 
is a serious reflection that a Friend may be 
almost out of order in adverting even to a 
matter of public notoriety. J. F. expressed 
his love for his dear Lancashire friends, 
whom he had often visited, and so many of 
whom he knew personally; but he, neverthe- 
less, had believed it his duty, on the occasion 
of his last visit to that county, to express to 
some few Friends his grave apprehensions 
respecting the unsound doctrines which are 
known to be entertained by some of the mem- 
bers of a large meeting within its borders. 
He thought this subject should now claim the 
attention of the Yearly Meeting. 

“The Clerk now inquired whether the 
representatives from Lancashire had any 
communications to make on this subject.” 

Several representatives from Lancashire, 
and a large number of other Friends, ex- 
pressed themselves, and differences of opinion 
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“John Pease, whilst approving of the 
recommendation to continue confidence in 
the committee, and to proceed with patience, 
and-in order, yet reverently desired that this 
large assembly might not leave this subject 
without a deep sense of its solemn nature. It 
had indeed been entered upon from no mere 
hearsay evidence, there having been publicly 
put forth statements and doctrines ‘the 
tendency of which is to rob us of our most 
cherished hopes, and to weaken the very 
foundations of our faith.” When we feel the 
value of immortal souls, and particularly of 
the souls of our young Friends, we may trem- 
ble that such poison should be spread abroad. 
He desired that the Yearly Meeting might 
deal with this question in all patience, for- 
bearance and love, but that at the same time 
it should firmly uphold the faith which was 
once delivered to the saints. 

“J. B. Braithwaite expressed his entire 
concurrence with these remarks of John Pease. 
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He counselled fervent prayer on. behalf of 
the Quarterly Meeting, of Lancashire, that it 
might be kept upon the eternal Rock, upon 
which a true church must ever abide, even 
the rock of faith. This faith, so inexpressibly 
precious, was a faith in Him who has loved 
us and given himself for us, and who is. the 
lorified Head of the church. _ It hath pleased 

e Father and God of all that in him should 
all fulness dwell.” 

“The clerk then gave it as the decision of 
this meeting not to take, the matter, at. this 
time, out of the hands, of the Lancashire 
Quarterly Meeting, but to leave it to their 
continued care and responsibility. 

“Tt appeared that there has been no change 
in the number of particular meetings of 
Friends, viz., 327. The total number: of 
members in Great Britain is 13,815, viz., 
6,525 males, and 7,290 females. Habitual 
attenders of our meetings not. in membership, 
3,658, being 76 more than last year, There 
have been 63 marriages, 254 births, and 297 
deaths of Friends. There have been added 
by convincement 110 new, members, 15 rein- 
stated, 42 minors admitted; total, 167. The 
losses were 63 resignations and 21 disown- 
ments; total, 84. The nett total increase 
during the past. year has been 48.. The four 
largest Quarterly Meetings are—London and 
Middlesex, 2071; Yorkshire, 2014; Lancas- 
hire and Cheshire, 2001; Bristol and Somer- 
set, 847. There are 255 members in Aus- 
tralia (156 males and 99 females.) 

“Friends have annually an excess of about 
twenty-five deaths above births. It is cheer- 
ing that in the past year there have been 
more marriages than usual, and more mem- 
bers received by convincement. 

“Josiah Forster spoke at considerable 
length in expression of his fear that there 
may be a growing tendency to look favorably 
towards the introduction of the reading of 
Holy Scripture into our meetings. He. de- 
cidedly deprecated such.a course, and hoped 
it would not find a place amongst us. He 
could not conscientiously attend a Friends’ 
meeting in which such a practice might be 
adopted. But he highly esteemed the Scrip- 
tures, and had for forty years been a member 
of,the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

“ The subject thus introduced occupied the 
attention of the Yearly Meeting for nearly 
two,,hours, There wag a general expression 
of unity with Josiah Forster's view of the 
subject. T. Short spoke of the value of meet: 
ings held wholly in silence, William Wat- 
kins wished that Friends in the body of the 
meeting wouid not, leave all speech, to so 
great a degree as at, present, to the Friends 
sitting round the table. _He had derived no 


























have become a disunited. people. We have 
let our light become dim through forsaking 
the great principle of the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. We are not esteemed by the 
world as we were a few years ago. Not hay-. 
ing sufficiently honored God, we have be-, 
come lightly esteemed. If the Bible were 
introduced into our religious meetings it 
would certainly lead to a division amongst us. 
Joseph. J, Dymond took a more cheering 
view of the Society. But we should not limit 
the Holy Spirit. Whilst making. no formal 
arrangements for worship, yet if any Friend 
believed it his duty to read a portion of 
Scripture in meetings, he should not be de- 
barred. Our. increase in religious: eye 
has been largely found to be connected wit 

the faithful public use of Holy Scripture. It 


must be remembered that a part of the pur- 


pose of our meetings is to bring sinners, to 
Christ. 


Established Christians may derive 
comfort from sitting in silence, where the ig- 
norant and unrepentant may be unable to 


enter into such deep: spiritual communion, 


James Bull spoke of the power of the Holy 
Spirit to convert sinners withont the use of 
words, The gospel is often conveyed to souls in 
silent worship by the Holy Spirit far more ef; 
fectually than by any human instrumentality. 


“'T. Chalk said that he did not know of, 


anything that would be more fatal to the 
unity of the Society of Friends than the in- 
troduction of the practice of reading . the 
Scriptures in meetings for worship. 

“C. Wilson, John Pease, William Irwin, 
F. Wright, O. Baynes, and G. Cornish ex- 
pressed unity with J. Forster’s view. 

“J, Grubb thought we should distfnguish 
between the worship of converted souls, and 
meetings for the reclamation of the sinner and 
the wanderer.. When holding meetings with 
such he has felt it his duty to read a portion 
of Scripture. Friends should not be limited 
in such cases. 

“William Irwin expressed his objection to 
birthright membership as an injury to the So- 
ciety. J. Armfield said that the trials now 
amongst us arise from letting go the life of 
Christ in the heart. Being off the true foun- 
dation, we shall be assailed by errors. _The 
Bible is helpful, but it is not the foundation 
of our faith. The early Friends believed 
unitedly that the Holy Spirit is the founda- 
tion of our faith. We should recur to this 
ancient principle—Christ in us, the hope of 
glory, our hope for the future and the 
present. Through neglect of this our land- 
marks are removed, our hedges are broken 
down, and our walls are unbuilt.. The truth 
would bring us to see eye to eye. The truth 
would lead, all who received it, everywhere, 


comfort from the tabular statement. We | into Quakerism.”—( To be concluded.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SUNDEW. 

‘We have jewels ! Oh! what is your casket of gems 
To the pearls hanging thick’ on Drosera’s stems. 
The sundews, or droseras, are little plants 

inhabiting sandy bogs exposed to the sun’s 
rays, and are easily recognized by their pur- 
ple aspect, and by their leaves sparkling in 
the sunshine, as though always covered with 
drops of dew. 

We have felt some interest in these plants, 
as well as in others nearly allied to them, 
because of their curions and beautiful struc- 
ture, and also because some observers think 
they eat flies and other small insects. 

We may easily grow them at home. Bring 
from the bogs in the early summer time a few 
vigorous. plants, with some sand and bog- 


moss, plant them in a saucer or other con- 


venient dish, turn a glass cover over them, 
give a strong light, even let in the golden 
beams of the early morning sun to play a 
little with their purple, jewelled hairs, and 
you will realize a picture of singular beauty. 
Our remarks apply to the round-leayed sun- 
dew, so called because its leaves are rounder 
than the others, for the species of this genus 
may be distinguished by the shape of their 
leaves. The sundew sends its leaves up from 
the root,—botanists would call them radical. 
First, only a slender green filament shoots 
out an inch or more in length; the end of this 
gradually opens into a flattened, round and 
sumewhat fleshy leaf, about as large as one’s 
little finger nail, thickly set all over the 
upper surface with hairs, green at first, but 
turning a deep purple color, it is supposed, 
about the time the plant acquiresits carnivor- 
ous propensities. Each hair terminates in a 
little spherical gland which excretes a trans- 
parent tenacious liquid, and this ‘liquid 
remains enveloping the glands, clear as 
diamonds and nearly as brilliant in the sun- 
shine. But they are not dew-drops. Night, 
when she comes shrouded in her mysterious 
darkness, weeps no such drops as these. Her 
tears dry up at the sun’s first kiss, but 
drosera’s jewels defy his angry face, and 
shine all day in: his fiercest beams. Curious 
indeed is the unfolding of these leaves. In 
the bud they are rolled in, chiefly from two 
opposite edges, and all the hairs are snugly 
tucked in towards the centre. Slowly it un- 
rolls, and the hairs turn up like the opening 
of the human hand, if it had fingers all round. 

We arranged-a living leaf under a lens, 
and with a needle irritated the hairs, in order 
to see if they possessed irritability or con- 
tractility, but we could not detect either. 
Then we put a dead insect in contact with 
the glands, but our plant revealed no en- 
tomological propensity whatever, but a living 





insect in the same position, struggled until 
many hairs became glued to its body, making 
escape impossible. Ata certain stage in the 
growth of the leaf, these glands no longer 
excrete their peculiar liquid; evaporation 
then dries them up. and the. insect too, and 
both equally undergo decay. Doubtless the 
sundew is a flycatcher, but we are not war- 
ranted in saying it is a fly-eater. 

We found isolated pollen-grains of the pine 
resting on our leaves, and the plant behaved 
towards them just as it did towards a dead 
insect. 

Many other plants, also, are fly-catchers. 
The Cuphia viscosissima is covered with a 
sticky excretion, and many insects are held 
fast by its affectionate touch; yet no one ac- 
cuses it of getting its lunch in any other than 
the ordinary way. The Tofieldia glutinosa, 
on one part of its stem, catches musquitoes in 
scores; we: wish it would entrap more, and 
“grind their bones to make its bread,” but it 
won’t. Does the Phallus, that upstart 
fungus, which is redolent of some other 
things than the sweetness of roses, eat the 
green-bottle flies that find a grave in its 
aromatic embrace? No one has accused it. 
But our pets, the sundews, are charged with 
this depraved taste ; but we believe not the 
report, any more than we should in regard to 
others of our friends, whom we. know to be 
pure and innocent and good, without the dry, 
hard and demonstrated facts. 

But we desire to look at the sundew.a little 
more closely. Cut off one of its round leaves, 
put it in a test tube with a little dilute nitric 
acid. Heat it a little, only just enough to 
change the color, then decant into clean 
water. Rinse off right.well, and boil again 
in dilute alcohol. Now soak for an hour in 
very dilute caustic potash. At this stage of 
preparation we perceive all the beautiful 
purple color is gone, but we must restore 
that color again. Soak the preparation for 
an hour in a purple solution. of acetate of 
aniline; this dye goes right through those 
parts of the leaf where growth had ceased, 
leaving no trace of its passage, and stains the 
interior of the cells and glands where the 
plant’s delicate life had been ft work, elabor- 
ating those jewels with which drosera has 
decked her tresses for generations back. 
Now wash off in clean water—but handle 
carefully, for we have a treasure— and display 
the specimen: under a binocular microscope 
magnifying eighty diameters. Have we not 
a revelation? Our leaf which was opaque, 
is now transparent as glass, although there 
has been no dissection or disturbance in the 
natural relationship of parts. Here _we 
would use pictures to express our Meaning, 
‘but only poor words are at our command, 
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The large cells of the epidermis have their 
walls and contents clearly mapped out. 

Like rural villages in a landscape, -the 
stomata, small but distinct, lie between coni- 
cal glands elevated a little above the surface, 
like miniature mountains. We see, too, the 
curious i vessels traversing the leaf, 
giving off branches like rivers, and a spiral 
thread, thin as a spider’s web, creeps up the 
middle of each hair, and terminating in its 
glandular end, is multiplied into many large, 
elongated spiral cells, all enclosed in a tissue 
clear as glass and tinged with purple and 
cherry light. 

We have found in the sundew evidence of 
an active and wonderful life, and we have 
seen organs set apart to perform a special and 


peculiar function—glands for excretion ina 


plant, balancing glands for excretion in 
animals. In the one case we explain the 


cn by supposing the animal no 


onger has need for certain portions of its 
system that have done their work and are no 
longer essential. Shall we deny to similar 
phenomena in certain plants a similar ex- 
planation? Why are these viscid glands in 
the sundew elevated so far above the surface 
of the leaf? No drop of the excretion ever 
falls on the epidermis, for the stomata lie 
there, those wondrous little windows to let 
in and out air just as the plant needs it, and if 
these became glued up it would die. 

It is possible that all the final truths con- 
nected with plant life may not lie perfected 
in the books. We would therefore stimulate 
onr young friends to use their own eyes care- 
fully and thoughtfully—guessing at nothing. 

J.G. H 
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THE MEETING. 
BY ELLWOOD ROBERTS. 


The busy hum of noisy mill 
Has ceased, the farmer’s toils are o’er; 
Across the brook, and up the hill, 
We take our quiet way, once more, 
To where the slanting sunbeams fall 
Upon the building, old and plain, 
In which, ’neath shade of oak-trees tall, 
To worship God we meet again. 


We pause a monient ; pause to look 

On all tha lovely landscape round ; 
The valley down beside the brook ; 

The slope beyond with orchards crowned. 
We enter; here, at least, we find 

No place for fashion, show, or pride; 
What need of these ? a peacefal mind 

Is greater joy than all beside. 


No lofty note of praise we hear, 
‘No swelling strains of music rise. 
We come in trustful love; no fear 
Disturbs the calm that round us lies, 
We love the faith our fathers taught. 
That we, in thoughtful silence, still 
Must wait until God’s hand has brought 
Our hearts submissive to his will. 





The sunbeams flit across the floor, 
Blest emblems of that love divine, 
Which bids the sinful soul, once more 
Made whole by faith, in beauty shine. 
The outward silence deeper lies, 
No motion stirs the summer air ; 
We hear a voice at length arise, 
An earnest voice in solemn prayer : 


‘*Grant, Lord, that we may worship thee, 
In spirit and in truth to-day ; 
Let every heart turn willingly, 
To thee, Oh, Christ! the only way ; 
An ever present Saviour Thou, 
Teaching as never man has taught, 
Oh, make us feel our weakness now, 
That we, without thy strength, are naught.” 


The words within our hearts abide 

As homeward bend our steps again, 
With growing corn on either side, 

And fields of waving grass aud grain. 
Lord, may thy presence, felt to-day, 

Be with us through the coming week ; 
Recall our thoughts, so apt to stray, 

When paths prohibited, they seek. 

Norristown Herald. 





From the Watchman and Reflector. 
SACRED SILENCE. 


Never with blast of trumpets 
And the chariot wheels of fame, 

Do the servants and sons of the Highest 
His oracles proclaim ; 

But when grandest truths are uftered 
And when holiest depths are stirred, 

When our God himself draws nearest, 
The still small voice is heard. 


He has sealed His own with silence: 
His years that come and go, 
Bringing still their mighty measures 
Of glory and of woe,— 
Have you heard one note of triumph 
Proclaim their course begun ? 
One voice or bell give tidings 
When the ministry was done? 


Unheralded and unheeded 
His revelations come, 

His prophets before the scorners 
Stand resolute, yet damb; 

But a thousand years of silence, 
And the world falls to adore— 
And to kiss the feet of the martyrs 

It crucified before ! 


Shall I have a part in the labor, 
In the silence and the might, 
Of the plans divine, eternal, 
That He opens to my sight? 
In the strength and the inspiration 
That his crowned and chosen know ? 
O, well might my darkest sorrow 
Into songs of triumph flow! 


For I hear in this sacred stillness 
The fall of angelic feet, — 

I feel white hands on my forehead, 
With a benediction sweet ;— 

They say to me, ‘‘ Labor in silence— 
For déarer to God are the songs 

Of one earnest and loving spirit, 
Than the pxans of joyful throngs.’’ 

The rivulet sweetest murmurs 
Afar in the forest glade, 

And the nightingale wildest warbles 
From depths of leafy shade ; 
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So the poet sings most divinely 
From the noisy crowd apart, 

And the lays most worthy of laurels 
Are those he hides in his heart. 


O, | hear in this sacred stillmess ° 
The fall of angelic fet, 

1 feel white hands on my forehead, 
With a benediction sweet ; 

No echo of worldly tumult 
My beautiful vision mars ; 

This silence itself is music, 
Like the silence of the stars f 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE Locust or 1800 
AND 1809. 


BY THE LATS MIBRS FISHER, OF PHILADSLPHIA. 


1800. 

The locusts being expected to appear this 
year, I waited their coming, with a view to 
some observations on them. The grub came 
out of the earth about the 25th of the Fifth 
month, in small numbers, and increased daily 
till the 10th of the Sixth month, when they 
were mostly on the wing. They left an open- 
ing of the diameter of from one-fourth to one- 
third of an inch. I poured water down some 
of their holes, not one of which would contain 
more than a wine-glass full, I tried their 
depth with a rye stalk, which penetrated 
nearly in a perpendicular direction from six 
to ten inches, and could be forced no farther. 
Viewing one of my garden walks, which had 
been overshadowed by a very large apple 
tree, cut down last fall, I found from six to 
ten holes within each square foot, at irregular 
distances from each other, two, four, six, 
eight, and sometimes more inches apart. 
could not ascertain whether more than one 
grub came out of the same hole, but my son 
informs me he found two coming out of an 
open hole. 

The grub, on coming out, had the appear- 
ance of a cray-fish, and climbed up the first 
thing that presented. It fixed its claws into 
the substance it had chosen, and by violent 
efforts burst its shell, and the locust came 
forth like a soft crab, wholly unable to move 
till after some hours exposed to the sun, 
which, evaporating the superfluous moisture, 
gave him strength for short flights, at first 
only to some more elevated situation, but 
soon enabled him to range the atmosphere at 
pleasure. 

From thence to about the 20th, every tree 
and shrub was crowded with them. Their 
notes were somewhat like the croaking of a 
tree frog, though not so loud or shrill; two 
different ones could be distinctly perceived 
when only a few of them were within hearing, 
but upon approaching an orchard or wood, 
where myriads joined in chorus, their united 
voices formed a loud murmur, nearly monoto- 
nous, not unlike that of a distant fall of water, 
save that the ear could distinguish the ceasing 


of the note of those that were nearest, from 
the general hum. 

After sonie time for pairing and gestation, 
the period of which 1 did not ascertain, the 
females began to deposit. their. burthens, 
They chose the twigs of all kinds of trees and 
shrubs indiscriminately, not avoidi the 

isonous vines; the tenderest branches of 

ast year’s growth appear to have most of 
them. I have found but few on branches of 
much more than a quarter of an inch diame- 
ter. When beginning, they make an invision 
about ennthiok of an inch in length, running 
from the surface obliquely to the centre, or 
nearly, and so in regular progression as far 
towards the end as the wood will bear them ; 
if they proceed to one-eighth of an inch dia- 
meter they generally make so great a wound 
as that the twig breaks or dies; and there is 
scarcely a tree within view which does not 
exhibit numbers hanging down, with the 
leaves withered. I cannot discover how many 
incisions each locust makes, as I found fre- 
quently two, three and four at work upon the 
same branch, 

I have now before me a branch of a peach 
tree, about four feet long; its diameter where 
I cut it off is about seven-twentieths of an 
inch ; two-thirds of its length is dead and 
withered from the wounds, though not broken 
off. Beginning from the lower end, I find 
five incisions on each side, nearly opposite to 
each other, then a clear space, somewhat 
knotty, about two inches long, and four inci- 


1 | sions each on the quarters ; then one side has 


nine incisions that appear to be the work of 
one locust, and the other side four. From 

thence upwards there are incisions, for the 

most part, on two sides, with little intervals, 
till the wood is about one-eighth of an inch 

thick ; where the bark is smooth, and affords 

no interruption, I count nine incisions, and 

where little branches stop the direction, I 

count three, four, five and six contiguous in- 

cisions. Hence I conclude that nine is the 

usual number made by each female, for where 

the twig admits it 1 uniformly find that num- 

ber, and where three end with an obstacle I 

find the next row six; where four, the next 

row has five. 

Splitting the twig in the line of the inci- 
sions, | find the incision made by a forcible 
instrument with which the locust is furnished, 
and thrust obliquely from the surface of the 
bark towards the pith ; this turna up the bark 
and wood into a ridge one-third of an inch in 
length, and the bottom one-sixteenth within 
the wood, wherein are deposited eighteen eggs, 
laying in a double row, each half over the 
other, very much resembling the grains of 
wheat or rye in the ear, but closer. together. 
These eggs at this time measure three-forti- 
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eths part of an inch in length, and their dia- 
meter is about one-sixth part'of their length. 
I Jaid one of them onan ivory scale, gradua- 
ted 40 to the inch, and’ found it exactly cov- 
ered three ‘divisions. It is of''an oval, shape, 
more pointed at one end than the other, of a 
bright, silver‘like celor, or rather more like 
niother ‘of pearl; viewed with the aid of a 
— magnifier it is found to be a vescicle, 

lt of a semi-transparent fluid, of a whitish 
cast, It cracks with an audible noise, with a 
very slight pressure. 

I have laid up a number of twigs, for fu- 
ture observation of their progress to another 
state. They have now entirely disappeared ; 
I heard a very few—here and there one— 
ern not one this day,—Sixth month 

Oth. 

I have continued my observations every 
week, and found no alteration in the size or 
appearance of the egg, except a scarcely de- 
finable difference in the color, until this day, 
Seventh month -3ist, when I find a pair of 
dark spots near the cutward end, which are 
uniform in all I observe, and are evidently 
the rudiments of the eyes of the future insect. 
In some twigs which 1 had early put into my 
desk, in a glass, I find the wood dry and the 
eggs discolored, as if killed for want of air, 
or in a perishing state. 

Eighth mo. 8th—I again examined both 
the dry and the fresh twigs, and find no dif- 
ference worth noticing since my last observa- 
tion. 

Eighth mo. 10th—I examined several fresh- 
cut twigs, and their appearance induces me 
to think the insect’ has escaped, as I cannot 
discover anything but the shells of the eggs 
empty, of a clear white color, their order de- 
ranged. A doubt, however, remained, as 
these cuttings were from peach trees, and 
considerable quantities of gum had been ex- 
travasated from the wounds, and hardened, 
which might have pressed upon the eggs and 
reduced them to the state in which they ap- 


r. 
Pe Eighth mo. 13th.—At Brandywine I ex- 
amined ‘many twigs fresh cut from the oak, 
and found nothing but the ‘shells of the eggs, 
as last observed in the peach twigs. ‘This in- 
duces me to think the insect has escaped. 

Eighth mo. 18th.—At Ury; opening a dry 
twig which I had kept in a glass since Sixth 
mo. 30th, I' find the rows perfect in their 
number of eggs, but under very different 
appearatices; most of them 'are empty, and 
crushed together,'as if thé’ shrinking of the 
wood had destroyed them’; others turned of a 
brown color, as if ‘they’ had ‘perished without 
being crushed ; ‘one’ perfect row I found ex- 
actly in the state described Seventh mo. 31st, 
—white, with brown specks for the eyes; and 


another row of empty shells, among which I 
find one insect of ‘the size of the egg, but 
quite disengaged’ from it. the whole body 
ringed exactly as the grub is when it first 
issues from the earth, but without atiy ap- 
pearance of the claws with which the grub is 
furnished. It is like a small white maggot, 
discovers no sign of life. All the dry twigs 
I have are from the peach. I opened a peach 
twig just cut from the tree in a line with the 
nine incisions, and find the rows of eggs 
mostly perfect in their rows; some adhered 
to one side and some to the other of the split, 
but, though they appeat sound and in a state 
like those of Seventh mo. 31st, they are so 
enveloped in a viscous gum, extravasated 
from the wounds; that the insect must be very 
strong if he disentangles himself. I openeda 
pear tree twig in the’same manner, and find 
all the rows complete, but crushed together 
by the new wood which has grown over them, 
so that but a small proportion of the eggs de- 
posited in trees of a quick second growth ap- 
pear likely to be productive of insects. 

I opened: a twig fresh cut from the quinee 
tree, and find all the cavities of the incisions 
as in the oak at Brandywine, with the thin 
pellicle or egg-shell dry, and having every 
mark that the insect had escaped. I this day 
put up some fresh-cut twigs of the peach, 
pear, and quince, for future examination: 

Nothing new resulted from my further ex- 
amination of the twigs preserved this year. 

‘In the Sixth month, 1809, having some 
business in the county of Northampton, north 
and west of Easton, at the close of the county 
court there I crossed -by the Delaware bridge 
into Jersey early in the morning of. the 23d, 
and passed through the village of Belvidere 
to Ferry, where I crossed into Mount 
Bethel township, and thence up the river 
road by the slate quarry, through the Gap by 
which the Delaware river passes the ridge 
called in Virginia and Maryland the North 
Mountain, and in Pennsylvania the Kittatin- 
ny or Blue Ridge. From this place, called 
in its vicinity the Water Gap (a very inter- 
esting effect of some violent convulsion of the 
earth), I reached Stroudsburg just as the day 
closed. The next morning I discovered the 
Cicada septemdecima in numbers equal ‘to 
those of 1800 at my own dwelling. I ex- 
amined them with care, and satisfied myself 
beyond doubt of the identity of the species. 
My friend Daniel Stroud invited and accom- 
panied me in a ride about eight. miles north- 
eastwardly, to view the falls of Marshall’s 
Creek, estimated to be sixty feet high, which, 
however, I did not think exceeded forty feet. 
In all this ride the locusts were so thick in 
the air.and on the trees, that numbers flew 
into my carriage, and I had as much. oppor- 
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-south-westwardly towards the Wind Gap, 


_cended the Pocono or Broad Mountain. 
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tunity to examine them again as I could same species, with this only difference, that I 
wish, and with the like conviction.. The next | did not discover towards the extremity of the 
day I left Stroudsburg, and. pursued the road | wing the dark mark resembling a W. 

Ury, 8th mo. 2, 1813. 
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and lodged near it, on the north-west side. 
The locusts continued in like numbers du- 
ring this ride. On the morning of the 26th I 
proceeded by the Wilkesbarre turnpike road 
north-westward, and ‘found the locusts equally 
numerous in crossing this valley, till we as- 


ORIGIN OF ALIMENTARY PLANTS. 


It is interesting to study and trace the pro- 
gress of the Grecians and their advancement 
in agriculture; the production of wheat, bar- 
ley, spelt, and millet ; then rye and oats, with 
many new varieties; next, fruit and wine; 
still later, the beautiful descriptions of gardens 
from Grecian and Roman history bring forth 
the treasures of horticulture. 

The Greeks excelled in. sweetmeats and 
fruits in that remote age of agriculture. 
Painting, sculpture, music and drawing, were 
added to the gayety and splendor of the festi- 
val, held every year at Eleusis in honor of 
agriculture. The. beautiful vases, urns, &c., 
which adorn the museums of Europe, show a 
superiority of art and refinement, Although 
minute perhaps to usin our advanced: age, 
yet it brings forth improvement and steady 
progress to perfection im eivilization. 

Italy then came forward under the progress 
of agriculture from. the Greeks. Horticul- 
ture advanced by the frequent intercourse 
with Asia and Africa until the invasion of 
barbarism, when the ancestors. became wan- 
dering shepherds, and civilization and agricul- 
ture disappeared, wrecking the whole Roman 
empire “ for two hundred years.” The cul- 
ture of cereals was resumed and even enforced 
again, and the barbarians were brought under 
the rule of Christianity, spreading and pro- 
gressing through Germany, Spain and France, 
until the time of the discovery of America. 

As Europe is indebted to Asia and Africa, 
so is America to Europe for many of its 
original productions, so various that my pen 
cannot do them justice. 

Maize or Indian corn is the most important 
farinaceous plant peculiar to'our soil. We 
are left in darkness as to where our Creator 
first deposited this valuable grain. Whether 
Asia can boast of its original production, or 
Africa had corn fields in Joseph’s sovereign 
authority, there is no positive record. 

Europeans found ‘it under cultivation im 
North and South America at the time of dis- 
covery, but as Grecian or Roman history do 
not include maize in their minute descriptions, 
we conclude that it is our plant exclusively. 

Millet and cocoa are indigenous ; so are the 
three grains, wheat, barley, and oats. 

Our native trees are mostly of the nut- 
bearing kind—chestnut, black walnut, hick- 


When near the summit we passed them, nor 
saw nor heard them more till our return to 
the same place on the 28th, about noon, when 
they again saluted us with their hum, and 
visited our carriage. By these circumstances 
I was satisfied that these insects must have 
different periods in different parts of the Uni- 
ted States; that in the country east of the 
mountains the seventeen years had run from 
1766 to 1783, and. thence to 1800, in which 
years I had paid particnlar attention to 
them ; and that if they were this year of the 
same species, their period must be different, 
With this view I enquired of my host and 
hostéss what they knew about them, and as- 
certdined beyond a doubt that their last ap- 
pearance in this valley was in 1792. This 
fixed with certainty the period of seventeen 
years from thence to this present year, 1809. 

Some time after my return, I observed in 
the papers of Philadelphia extracts from those 
of Poughkeepsie, in the State of New York, 
stating the visits of the locusts in all that vi- 
cinity, and requesting information on the sub- 
ject. Engagements which then occupied my 
mind prevented a publication of these facts, 
which would have been a complete answer to 
their inquiries, if Poughkeepsie be, as I sup- 
= it is, in a continuation of the same val- 
ey which I had jtist visited. 

Conversing with Dr. Barton last winter on 
the subject of Entomology, which he is ex- 
amining with a view to some insects peculiar 
to these States; I mentioned my observations 
of this double period of the Cicada septemde- 
cima, upon which he informed me that he 
had reason to believe that they appear in 
every year in some part or other of the Uni- 
ted States, with the complete period of seven- 
teen years between every local appearance of 
them. At his request I sent him my observa- 
tions on their appearance here in 1800. 

I have only further to add, that on. the 
4th of Sixth month last, I found on a dwarf 
pear tree in my garden one solitary locust of 
this species, and my daughter found, about 
the same time, the shell from which this or 
another had escaped the grub state. I also| ory, and oak included. Blackberries, rasp- 
heard their note for several days singly,—that | berries, strawberries, and whortleberries are 
is, but one at atime; and thus my eye and | probably, and must be admitted, our native 
my ear unite their evidence that he was of the | production, as we see them growing and 
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bringing forth fruit in their wild state in 
abundance, 

Apples, pears, peaches, oranges, and lemons 
are sup to be foreign fruit. 

Many delicious and fine fruits are from 
tropical plants, more exclusively Javisbed on 
South America. North America cannot even 
compare with Europe with its originality of 
fruit. 

Potatoes are just as difficult to trace as 
maize. It is supposed that the aquina, which 
grows wild on the southern coast of Chili, is 
our original plant. Its foliage and blossoms 
are found to be similar; the tuber, though 
tasteless and watery, is said to have its nutri- 
tive qualities. The sweet potato and arti- 
choke are of the same family, and are classed 
amongst plants that are useful and indispen- 
sable to our tables. 


That domestic discipline of children may 
not end in disappointment, three things, with 
God’s help, are needed: firmness of purpose, 
gentleness of manner, and consistency of ex- 
ample. 





ITEMS. 


From the statistical returns of the Yearly Meet- 
ings of Friends, recently held in Dublin and Lon- 
don, it appears that in Ireland there are 2¢98 
members, 1320 of whom are male and 1578 female, 
and in Great Britain, 13,815 members. In Great 
Britain there are 266 recorded ministers, and about 
409 unrecorded. The 265 are distributed in 129 
meetings, leaving 192 without any. The distraints 
for church. rates, tithe rent charge, and other de- 
mands, were 210, for an agregate amount of $9510. 
The amount of distraints in Ireland was about 
$1400. The expense of Friends travelli.g on re- 
Jigious errands during 1867 had been $3375, ‘o- 
wards which New England had contributed $1750. 

Marruew Vassar, founder of the Vassar Female 
College, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., died suddenly in 
that city on 23d of Sixth mo., aged 77. He was born 
in England, but when about four years old was 
brought by his father to the United States, where 
he passed the remainder of his life. In 1810, he 
commenced the brewing business, at Poughkeepsie, 
4n which, by steady, industry, he amassed a hand- 
some fortune. ‘In 1861, he appropriated the sum 
of $400,000 to found the institution bearing his 
mame, and also gave in addition a tract of two 
hundred acres, near Poughkeepsie, on which to 
erect the necessary buildings. In 1863, the insti- 
tation was first opened for instruction, and since 
that time, owing to its excellent organisation and 
judicious management, it has attained a high de- 
gree of efficiency and popularity. Matthew Vassar 
gave great attention to the details of its manage- 
ment, and his death occurred while he was in the 
act of reading his customary address before the 
Trustees of the College at their annual meeting. 

Cotorep Scuoots 1x Battimone.—The recent re- 
port of a committee of the School Commissioners of 
Baltimore states that under their charge in that 
city there are now in operation nine colored sehools, 
having about 1100 scholars on the roll, with an 
average attendance of £00, and employing twenty 
one teachers. The salaries of the teachers amount 


to about $12,000 per year, and the rents of build- 
ings amount to $2364 per year. The report states 
that the nomber of colored children attending 
schoo! at this season of the year is much less than 
during the fall and winter terms, eo that a large 
force of teachers \would then be required. The 
Board then adopted a resolution providing for the 
establishment of ten additional male and female 
primary schools for the education of colored chil. 
dren, and for the appointment of white teachers, 
The employment of colored teachers was considered 
unadvisable. 

Tax Freeomen’s Bureav.—The bill to continue 


the Freedmen’s Bureau for one year contains the - 


following provision : 

Section 2. Aud be it further enacted, that it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of War to discontinue 
the operations of the bureau in any State whenever 
such State shall be fully restored in its constita- 
tional relations with the Government of the United 
States, and shall be duly represented in the Con- 
gress of the United States, unless upon advising 
with the Commissioner of the Burean, and upon 
full consideration of freedmen’s affairs in such 
State, the Secretary of War shall be of opinion that 
the further continuance of the bureau shall be 
necessary ; provided, however, that the educational 
division of said bureau shall not be affected, or in 
any way interfered with, until such State shall 
have made suitable provision for the education of 
the children of freedmen within the said State. 


Femate Puysiciaxs.—This class of persons, who 
labor under the disadvantage of contending against 
a widely extended prejadice, still finds a respec- 
table number of advocates. A resolution recog- 
nizing female practitioners of medicine as entitled 
to be met in consultation by the males, was lost in 
the State Medical Society, by a vote of 45 nays to 
37 yeas. A change of five votes would have 
abolished disqualifications, based not on irregular 
medical education or want of good moral and pro- 
fessional standing, but on physiological and psy- 
chologieal distinctions, and somewhat on unfounded 
prejudice. 

Tne Exites mn Steerta, according to the report of 
the President of the Administrative Council of that 
country, are estimated to reach 12,000 every year. 
During the last few years the average has risen to 
14,000, of whom more than a sixth are women and 
children, Quite recently the journey was still per- 


formed on foot. ‘A fifth of the exiles die on the © 


way or in the hospitals. That mortality is ex- 
plained by the fatigue of travelling, apart from all 
otber circumstances. The mean distance is about 
two thousand miles, which represents about two 
hundred and eighty days’ walking. The time 
necessary to reach the more distant government is 
one year, two months and a half, 


Tue CommissionER ov ImmicRation for the State of 
South Carolina has just made a report of the 
operations of his offive to Governor Orr.. The Com- 
missioner says: The registries of lands now em- 
brace 332,660 acres, in almost every district of the 
State, for sale at reasonable rates and ov favorable 
conditions ; and nearly 6000 acres of good lands, in 
salubrious sections of the State, have been regis- 
tered to be given as a free donation to actual set- 
tlers, upon reasonable conditions of improvement. 
Notwithstanding these offers, the laborers do not 
respond, and several plans are proposed to promote 
the interests of the State, the principal of which 
are direct communication with European ports, 
proffers of cheap lands and a multiplication of in- 
dustrial pursuits. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The following new and desirable goods are well During the approaching Summer season. To aid in 
doing so, order a supply of Ice from . 


worth the attention of Friends, viz. : 


20 pps GRASS CLOTH, rcarce and desirable. 

HAIR CLOTH, Colored and White, for Skirting. 

1500 yds Neat Figured all Wool DE LAINES, 37, 44, 50c. 

1200 PERSIAN CHALLIES, very neat, only 22c. 

3000 Dark Neat LAWNS, reduced to 25c. 

600 Neat Plaid and Plain GINGHAMS, 31, 37 and 40c. 

15 dez. Silk Mixt GLOVES, Extra size, 6z}e. 

WHI?tE PIQUE. from Auctton, very chcap. 

Neat Brown Striped CALABRIANS., 

5 _ Crapee MARETZ and TAMARTINES, from 
Auction. 

Plain SHADES, 37}. 44. 50. 56 and 624c. 

SYLVANIA CLOTH, Brown and Black Mixtures. 
qoneee FLANNELS and SHIRTS, for Men and 

omen. 

PLAIN MIXT CASSIMERES, large assortment. 

PLAIN SHADES of CLOTHS, best makes. 


At Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
STOKES & WOOD, 
702 Arch St., Philada. 


WEAVER & PENNOCK, 


Plumbing, Gas and Steam Fitting, 
No. 37 North Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


We ‘are now prepared to execute all orders in our line, with 
neatness and dispatch and respectfully ask atrial. © 418 LU 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES. 


By Friends’ Veremony. 
Also WEDDING CARDS, furnished at No.3 South Fifth 


Street. second story. 
T. E. CHAPMAN. 


44tfi 
WM. HEACOCK 
General Furnishing Undertaker, 


No. 907 Filbert Street. 


A general assurtment of Ready made Coffius; and every requi 
site for Funerals furnished, 3768 


6 . 
Friends’ Supply Store. 
HENKY HAUSEK would respectfully inform the Friends of 
New York Yearly Meeting, and others, that he will keep con- 
stantly on hand an assortment of Plain DKts3 GGUDS, SHAWLS, 
HANDKERCHLE#S, GLOVES, &c. &c, imported especially for 
them. PLAIN BONNETS—and will take orders fur them. The 
store is about half a biock from the Meeting-house,—No. 132 


Third Avenue, between Fourteenth and Fifieenth Sts, New York 
425 3m 718p. 


“CHALHONTE,” 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
This New and Commodious 


BOARDING HOUSE, 


Pleasantly situated on North Carolina 
Avenue, with unobstructed 
views of the Ocean, 

Is being furnished with a special regard to the comfort of its 
uests. Persons wishing good accommodation in a quiet estab- 
ishment, will please address 

ELISHA ROBERTS, Proprietor, 

530 6tp. Atlantic City, N. J. 


= 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 4, 1868. 


regularity. ; 


Time, Labor and Fuel Saved, 
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TRY TO KEEP COOL! 


CHAS. 8. CARPENTER & CoO., 
717 Willow St, Philadelphia. | 
First Quality of Ice served with promptness and ! 


Moderate uniform rates to Families, Stores, &c. 
Large trade supplied upon fair terms. 

Cuas. S. CARPENTER, 

Joun GLENDENING, | Proprits 


52 2m Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 


BY USING MOORE’S 


ELECTRO-MAGNETIC SOAP, 


The washing can be lone iu half the time it requires with ordi- 
nary soaps. Hard or soft water can be used, without boiling the 
clothes. For cleaning pint it bas no superior. Lt removes 
grease from clothing and carpets. Give it a trial. Suld b 
— oo Factory, 613 N. Thirteenth St.,. Philadelphia. 


ISAAC DIXON, 


120 South Eleventh Street, 
DEALER IN 


WATCHES, | 
JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE, 


All kinds of Watches repaired and warranted. | 
American Levers for $23.00, warranted, 
Old Gold and Silver bought or taken in exchange. iW 


BEST PAINTS KNOWN | 


For HOUSES, ROOFS, BARNS FENUCU.S, RAIL 
ROADS, BRIDGES, CaR3, ac., at % the cat of Lead. 
100 Ibs. of the Pecora Co.’s dark-colored Paint (costing #12.50)'wi.l 
paint as much as 250 Iba. of Lead, (costing $40.00,) and wear longer. 
This Co.’s Waite Leap is the whitest and most durable known. 
SMITH BOWEN, Sec'y 


“* Pecora Lead ana Color Co.,” 
101914ex 3:7 Office, 150 N. 4th St., Pi dlad-. 
1033. 22%: Read! Res 

t Flect!!!2 A magnificent assortment of 
WALL PAPERS, 
Just in for Spring Sales. LINEN WiNDOW SHADES manufac- 
tured, Plain and Gilt. ountry trade invited. 
JOANSTUN’S DEPOT, } 
418em718. No. 1033 Spring Garden St. bel. 11th. | 


a LS GL 


Branch Office, 307 Federal St., Camden, N. J. 


DISCIPLINE | 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. | 


CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
Price 60 cts., or $6.00 per dozen, 

T. E. CHAPMAN, 
No. 3 South Pifth St. 
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: FRI KNDS 
CEORCE FOX’S WORKS. 


= Any one having a copy for sale, will please 
by mail to ©. D., care of W. Hodgson, No. 103 North 
Tenth 8t., Philadelphia, mentioning the price delivered there. 


CONCORDVILLE SEMINARY 
Por Young Ladies and Gentlemen, 
On Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. 


Term 
— is its penenmeetation. 
r Catalogue, ad 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGR, A.M., Prines neipal, 
Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa. 
or BENJ. F. LEGGETT. A M. 


627103. Chestertown, N. ¥. 


Dry Goods for Friends. 


daa is the best place to procure them? 
At JOHN J. LYTLE’S, 


Seventh and Spring Garden Sts., 


PHILADELPHI?. 


It is the place, for be keeps the best assortment of | 
agy other store in the city, and often kas goods not 
te be obtained elsewhere. 


Look at the prices!! 


A lot of MADONNAS, 25 and 40 ots. Extra cheap. 
All Wool DE BEGES, 40 cts. Very 
Lot of Plain all Wool DE LAINES, 31 cts. 

Lot of MYMAIR MELANGRS 87} cts. Very pretty. 
DAMASK NAPKINS, $1.50 aud $2 00 per doz. 
Colored Bordered HDKFS, for Boys, 124 cta. 





aud Colored BAR: ;KLUNA aud [INDIA SILK SHAWLS. 
THIBET SHAWLS, Loug awl Square. Best assortmen: 
best bound of any in the city. 
~railk Lavellas and Hangariacs, sometimes called Neapolitan 
Silks, $1.37} and $$1.50 ; double fold. 
Silk Zenvbias; own impor tation; only lot in city. 
ema t alt. 





BOOKS _— 
ISSUBL BY THE 


BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,’ 


FOR BALE BY 


EMMOR COMLY, 


144 North Seventh Street, Phiiada. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ann A. Townsend. 18m. 324 pp. Price $1 00 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schouis. By 
Janez Jounson. 18m0. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
+. $08. “ Second. “ 50c. 
PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
18ino. 141 pp., Cloth...........06 seecees oe «Price 50c. 
THOMAS BLLWOOD, the Btory of, by A.L. P. 
18mo. pp, 48, Cloth, flexible.,......s0-» ePrice 20c. 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 

32 mo. 64 pp........ Kabied Soligsangssocesee «Price 20v. 
A Daily Scriptural ‘Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, for the encouragement of those who may 
be ready to perish. oe ‘y Jane Jonson. 
16mo. 238 pp., Cloth... oe secens soese cos PICO SOC. 
Thoughts for ‘the Children, or Questions oa 

Answers, designed to encourage serious and 

fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By 
Jounsex. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth........0...Price 20c. 


Susecenanrern 


veneer 


Courses College Preparatory, Ladies Graduating, and Scientific. | 


. Youug Friends’ Manual, by Benjamin Hallowell, cloth..--- 15 
erm commences Ninth month 2ist. The success of the Insti | Mitchell’s New Geueral Atlas, 1868: fifty-eight quarto Wapes; : 


A Pable of Paith psebensennnesee Price, per doz., 30¢. . 












































INTELLIGENCER 





FOR SALE. 


wseee® ® copy, in good order, of Gould & Hopper’s edition, | History of the Separation in the Society of Friends in 1827-8, 


by 8. M. Janney, cloth, gilt title, 347 pp--------++++-«-- $1 


00 
Fy New Testament, cloth, embvssed, giit title. 600 pp , clear 
100 


OPP eee PPP Pee Ce eee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee eee eT ee es 


‘ype 
Neat Pocket Testaments, 20 cts. and upwards. 
| Tour to West Indies, by Kachel Wilson Moore. Price re- 


icintie ibe eebEes seebedie bbe dshb-66 binénenese 100 


duced 
Questions upon Books of the Old Testament, by a Teacher, 


adapted to use in First-day Schools-------+-+-+++.e+e-++ 2 


Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties—Meditatirns 


on Death and Eternity, by Zschokke, (translated by PF. 
Rowan.) two books, muking 808 pp., price $3 40. or $1 75 each. 


List of Post Offices in United States and Canadas; Popula- 
tion of the same; a Time table, indicating difference in 
time between the principal cities of the world, and their 
air-line distance from Washingtou. Embvssed cloth bind- 
-ing, gilt lettering p OC OO 00 occ cc eeel eres eee eeseeesccoce 10 00 
as 20 per ceut. additional when sent by mail. 
BMMOK COMLY, 144 \. Seventh St. 


QUESTIONS UPON BOOKS 





OLD TESTAMENT, 
By a Teacher. 


Also the Se Edition of the 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ MANUAL, 
By Benjamin Hallowell. 


Are now ready and for sale by 
Bens. Strattan, Richmond, Ind. 
Rumor Comty, 144 N. Seventh St., Philada, 
T. Ettwoop Caapmay, 38. Fifth’ — 
620tf. Ex: M. Lams, Baltimore, Md. 


SARAH M. GARRIGUES, 
BONNET MAKER, 


REMOVED TO 
No. 466 Franklin Street. 
Second door below Buttonwood, West side, 
620 4tp. PHILADELPHIA 


THOMAS M. SEEDS, 
HATTER, 
N>. 41 North Second Street. 
Always on han i, and made to order, a large asso~’ 


ment of Friends’ Hats, as he mukes a specialty + 
that part of the Hatting business. 


SA RPETINGS, 
Windcw Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, &e., 


FOR SALE BY 


Seas ane 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., of Boston. 
(Organized 1843.) 


W, D. STROUD & Co. 
Philadelphia Office 32 N. Fifth 8t., 
NERAL AGENTS 
For Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland and 
West Virginia 
Cash Assets over $5,000, 000. 
yore ey of dividends annually, in cash. 
All Policies are non-forfeiting. 


The Company is an mutual. 
The interest of Policy-holders is secured by the laws of Massa- 


usetts. 
For information apply at our office, or to any of our Agents. 
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